COLERIDGE

pmdent to leave in nubibus^ lest, in the attempt to
make the mind seize hold of it as a reality, some text
might be found to stand in the way. It might have been
expected that this idolatry of the words of Scripture
would at least have saved its doctrines from being
tampered with by human notions; but the contrary
proved to be the effect; for the vague and sophistical
mode of interpreting texts, which was necessary in
order to reconcile what was manifestly irreconcilable,
engendered a habit of playing fast and loose with
Scripture, and finding in, or leaving out of it, whatever
one pleased. Hence, while Christianity was, in theory
and in intention, received and submitted to, with even
'prostration of the understanding' before it, much
alacrity was in fact displayed in accommodating it to
the received philosophy, and even to the popular
notions of the time. To take only one example, but so
signal a one as to be instar omnium. If there is any one
requirement of Christianity less doubtful than another,
it is that of being spiritually-minded; of loving and
practising good from a pure love, simply because it is
good. But one of the crotchets of the philosophy of
the age was, that all virtue is self-interest; and accord-
ingly, in the text-book adopted by the Church (in one
of its universities) for instruction in moral philosophy,
the reason for doing good is declared to be, that God
is stronger than we are, and is able to damn us if we
do not. This is no exaggeration of the sentiments of
Paley, and hardly even of the crudity of his language.
Thus, on the whole, England had neither the bene-
fits, such as they were, of the new ideas nor of the
old. We were just sufficiently under the influences of
each, to render the other powerless. We had a Govern-
ment, which we respected too much to attempt to
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